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sees, further, that cultivation, to be carried beyond
a certain point, requires leisure; that leisure is the
natural attribute of a hereditary aristocracy; that such
a body has all the means of acquiring intellectual and
moral superiority; and he needs be at no loss to endow
them with abundant motives to it. An aristocracy
indeed, being human, are, as he cannot but see, not
exempt, any more than their inferiors, from the com-
mon need of being controlled and enlightened by a still
greater wisdom and goodness than their own. For this,
however, his reliance is upon reverence for a Higher
above them, sedulously inculcated and fostered by the
course of their education. We thus see brought to-
gether all the elements of a conscientious zealot for an
aristocratic government, supporting and supported by
an established Christian church. There is truth, and
important truth, in this thinker's premises. But there
is a thinker of a very different description* in whose
premises there is an equal portion of truth. This is he
who says, that an average man, even an average
member of an aristocracy, if he can postpone the
interests of other people to his own calculations or
instincts of self-interest, will do so; that all govern-
ments in all ages have done so, as far as they
were permitted, and generally to a ruinous extent;
and that the only possible remedy is a pure demo-
cracy, in which the people are their own governors,
and can have no selfish interest in oppressing them-
selves.

Thus it is in regard to every important partial truth;
there are always two conflicting modes of thought, one
tending to give to that truth too large, the other to
give it too small, a place: and the history of opinion is
generally an oscillation between these extremes.
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